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Seventeen Basic Latin Endings 
PAUL DIEDERICH 


OUR years ago group graduate students the classes 

Mr. Carr, Teachers College, Columbia, counted the 

number inflected forms memorized eighteen 
the most popular first-year Latin textbooks published since the 
Classical Investigation. The average number was 1,572; the 
range was from 780 2,800. 

These forms, course, are never learned. The Classical 
Investigation revealed the fact that Latin students all parts 
the country learn the average about half the forms they 
are expected learn, even measured published tests 
the most common forms now taught. 

Even when the exceptional student acquires respectable 
mastery these forms, they are little help reading Latin. 
When sees the ending for example, has think 
through five declensions ten forms each before can locate 
the four possible interpretations this ending. When has 
located the proper interpretation, such “ablative singular,” 
has think through different uses the ablative before 
can decide what the form indicates about the relationship 
this word the rest the sentence. This process short- 
circuited various ways, but the rote learning forms 
paradigms involves precisely these difficulties interpretation. 

Three years ago the writer selected ten thousand Latin 
words random from classical prose and verse and classified 
them according their endings. The following endings were 
found occur the following proportions: 


irregular pronoun 3-4 
All other endings 


ao NTANA 
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These findings have since been checked wide variety 
Latin authors commonly read schools college students 
the writer’s classes with substantially the same results. 
apparent from this table that one learns common Latin 
endings and irregular pronoun forms, which would have 
picked vocabulary under any system, one posi- 
tion interpret the function sentence 92.5 per cent all 
the Latin words one ever likely read. The remaining 7.5 
per cent can usually interpreted from their context; not, 
one may consult the table rare endings which may 
pasted one’s dictionary for ready reference. 

The basic endings with their interpretations and the pro- 
portion which each occurs classical prose and verse are 
follows: 


The Constant Endings— The Variable Endings— 

Objects Subject, subjects, objects 2.3 

jective 

Adverb subjects, objects, ad- 9.6 

Subject acting 7.1 verb 

act 2.0 Subjects, adjective, adverb 5.1 


the table just given “subject” means that the word 
which this ending added either indicates refers the sub- 
ject the sentence. means that the word which 
this ending added either indicates refers the object 
verb preposition the subject infinitive (an exten- 
sion the “object” idea). means that the word 
which this ending added indicates refers modifier 
the nearest appropriate noun pronoun, corresponding 
adjective phrase introduced “of” English. not 
the same true adjective, which has the same type ending 


One family Latin words, called the third declension, ends every conceivable 
way the subject form. Such endings all indicate refer the subject except the 
case neuter words where they may indicate refer either subject object. any 
regular ending does not fit the interpretation just given, look dictionary 
see may not the subject form such word. 
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“adjective ending” having the same function adjective 
phrase English. means that the word which 
this ending added indicates refers modifier the 
nearest appropriate verb, adjective, other adverb, corre- 
sponding adverb phrase, telling how, when, where, and 
the like, English. Plural interpretations (like 
indicate that the words which these endings are attached are 
plural. The interpretation the verb endings just given are 
self-explanatory. 


DECIDING which interpretation variable ending 
adopt, consider first which interpretation makes the best 
sense. this doubtful, look the word dictionary. 
The dictionary gives the subject and adjective forms every 
word that has variable ending except verb ending. Then 
consult the following rules, which may pasted one’s dic- 
tionary for ready reference: 
Rules Governing Variable Endings— 
subject form not may subjects objects. 
Quae may subject, subjects, objects. Other forms may 
either subjects, adjective, adverb. 
subject form es, may subject, subjects, objects. 
subject form not es, may subjects objects. 
Otherwise may subjects adjective. 
verbs following present stem: acted upon; following per- 
fect stem: have acted. 
May subject adjective shown dictionary. 
neither subject nor adjective, adverb. 
Otherwise object. 
adjective form not us, subject. 
Otherwise may subject, subjects, objects, adjective. 


the foregoing brief statement have said almost all 
that beginning pupil needs know about Latin grammar. 
What have said not invariably true, but the exceptions are 
fewer number and frequency occurrence than the 
conventional system. have said nothing about tense signs 
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because have found that pupils generally interpret verbs 
well enough without them. They learn recognize the penul- 
timate signs ms, nd, and correctly participial forms, and 
ior and issim comparatives and superlatives. The forms 
especially conjunction with participles, come for 
special treatment, but other forms than these not occur fre- 
quently enough organize systematically until the student 
pretty well advanced his ability read Latin. What 
have already said, course, never taught this compact 
form. rather summary and organization for pupils 
great many concrete experiences using the language. 

The twenty “rare” endings, for which interpretations may 
readily devised the teacher, are: erum, orum, ebus, 
verb stem plus minus Together they account for per 
cent Latin words. The twenty-four irregular pronoun forms, 
which must picked vocabulary under any system are: 
ego, mihi, me, tu, tibi, te, se, sibi, nos, nobis, vos, vobis, hic, 
haec, hoc, huic, hunc, hanc, hac, is, ille, ipse, iste. Together 
they make 3.4 per cent Latin words. Other pronouns 
either have the regular endings occur too rarely memorize. 


system organizing the interpretations the Latin 
endings has been use for three years the University 
School Ohio State University. longer possible, how- 
ever, see operation, for the writer has gone into another 
field, and his successor working out different approach, util- 
izing more the traditional forms study linguistic 
principles. While the system was operation, students read 
the average about four times much Latin included 
the standard course, and the fastest pupil read fourteen times 
much the slowest. Thus far Latin sentence has been 
discovered wide range Latin authors which will not yield 
interpretation this system. 

The system applicable only the reading, not the 
writing Latin. The writer found correlation only .35 
between these abilities against correlation .65 between the 
ability read Latin and the ability interpret forms. 
dently writing Latin contributes little the ability read it, 
and has other justification. 

should unnecessary add that the system does not 
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distinguish between long and short vowels. The mastery 
quantities takes almost much time and effort takes 
learn read Latin and earthly use. Our students have 
read Latin with enjoyment and success for three years without 
any attention quantities. 

conclusion might said that teachers trained 
the old categories Latin grammar the system seems harder 
learn and more confusing apply than the methods with 
which they are thoroughly familiar. pupils, however, 
appears much easier both learn and apply than the old sys- 
tem. When the time ripe for the organization their knowl- 
edge Latin grammar, they can memorize the complete system 
the point absolute mastery within two weeks. reading 
Latin they can hold all mind once: feat for superman 


with the colossal apparatus the traditional Latin grammar. 
[Vol. XV, No. 


CONTRIBUTE the improvement public discussion 
through forums, the Office Education, United States 
Department the Interior, has launched the first nation-wide 
detailed survey public-affairs forums ever made. This an- 
nouncement was made recently Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner Education, and administrator the 
Office Education’s public-affairs forum project being financed 
with $330,000 grant from Emergency Relief Funds. 

During the past few months, the United States Office 
Education has received letters from citizens, civic leaders, and 
educators all parts the country telling more than four 
hundred forums various kinds already established under 
auspices churches, Y.M.C.A.’s, Y.W.C.A.’s, civic councils, 
public schools, and civic committees. These forums bring to- 
gether for purposes public discussion upwards one hundred 
thousand persons each year. 

The following points are included the survey: when 
was the forum established, under whose sponsorship, problems 
management, and unique experiments. The Office Educa- 
tion plans make special analysis 1934-35 forum pro- 
grams, study the type audiences reached public forums, 
and the influence forums committees. 


> 


The Housing Akron High Schools 


HOLY 


1935, Mr. Reavis the State Department 
Education, and the writer spent the day Akron going 
over the school-building needs the city with particu- 

lar reference the high-school situation. Immediately pre- 
ceding and following this date, Mr. Reavis spent ten days 
visiting the eleven high schools—one them trade school— 
the city, five which were operating double sessions. 
his report the Akron Board Education the condition 
the high schools, considerable attention was devoted the 
shortcomings the double-session plan. The following quo- 
tation taken from this report: 


you well know, the greatest problem the high schools Akron 
grows out the inadequate building facilities. Five the high schools 
(Buchtel, East, Garfield, Kenmore, and South) have double sessions. 
One group pupils comes about seven-thirty the morning and re- 
mains until noon; second group pupils comes noon and remains 
until four—forty-five. double-session plan adopted emergency 
means for accommodating the large increase high-school enrollment 
has already been tolerated too long. handicaps incident these 
double sessions are clearly apparent any casual observer; however, for 
purposes record, shall list some them here. 

The double-session plan interferes with study and preparation 
work assigned. The plan eliminates most the study periods school, 
and expects the pupils this work home the absence the 
teachers; rule only the studiously inclined pupils make adequate 
preparation work assigned. The average and less-studious pupils 
make less preparation and fall behind their work. Likewise there 
little opportunity for individual attention pupils’ difficulties outside the 
recitation period, and the weaker pupils who most need special help are 
thus further handicapped. result, the pupils vary widely the 
quality and standards work maintained. 

The double-session plan seriously limits the use the library and 
such other teaching equipment the pupils should use school and dur- 
ing the school days. the case the library, for example, not only are 
sufficient study periods not available school for the pupils have 
proper access the commonly used references, but impossible 
lend the books for study home because the books would then not 
available school during the other half-day when the other half the 
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high school session. result, many subjects presupposing wide 
reading are limited too closely the textbooks. 

With the exception teams for athletic competition, extra- 
curricular activities are either reduced eliminated altogether. broad 
program educative extra-curricular activities essential part 
high-school program. 

The effect the double-session plan noticeable, particularly 
subjects requiring large amount drill, such foreign language, 
mathematics, and the laboratory sciences. adverse influence also 
marked the case music and physical education. 

The pupils the lower grades the high school require more 
individual attention and supervision and, group, are hindered more 
the double-session plan than the pupils the higher 
wise, the pupils who come the afternoon, group, seem 
hindered more the double sessions than the forenoon group. 
also some evidence support the impression that many first-period 
classes the forenoon session meeting shortly after seven o’clock and 
that many the last-period classes the late afternoon (meeting after 
four o’clock), less intensive work than most classes other periods. 

administration, the double-session plan brings most the 
problems incident the organization and operation small high schools 
without eliminating the problems incident large high schools. 

The crowded condition has led overemphasis academic 
subjects. More laboratory and shop courses should available. More 
provision should made for the non-academic type pupils. 


ORDER have specific information the degree over- 

load these five high schools operating double sessions, 
study was made the actual use each the two hundred 
rooms these schools. For this purpose, Form was 
will noted that this form provides for twelve-period day 
and shows the actual number pupils occupying given room 
for entire week. These forms were then analyzed under two 
headings, room and pupil-station use. For example, the report 
for Room 330 East High School, given Form shows 
that the room occupied class every one the twelve 
periods per day and every day the week, actual use 
all the sixty periods the week. The room therefore has 
cent utilization. When room capacity pupil-station 
use considered, however, will seen from the form that 
time during the week the room occupied capacity. 
Assuming pupils were the room every one the sixty 
periods the week, then would have pupil use 2,700 


| 
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for week. The room did fact accommodate 1,890 pupils, 
had pupil use, relation room capacity, per cent. 
other words, this room, far the room usage was con- 
cerned, had cent utilization, but terms total 
capacity for twelve-period day, had cent usage. 
The foregoing analysis the room question based 


FORM 


Room 


Mathematics 


additional equipment required for these additional pupils, list this equip- 
ment with estimated cost 


Could additional pupil stations put this room? How many? 


How many teachers use the room per 
Date this June 11, 1935 


Program for the room: 


LENGTH OF 


Monday Tuesday 


twelve-period day which four periods longer than the regular 
school day the Akron high schools. If, then, the use 
Room 330 calculated eight-period day, its room use 
becomes 150 per cent and its capacity pupil-station use 105 
per cent. Since the purpose the study was ascertain the 
degree overload relation the normal program the 
city, the use each the 200 rooms these five high schools 
was calculated terms eight-period day. 


| | 
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Studies school-building use have shown that special rooms 
such laboratories and shops are not used the same extent 
academic rooms such English, Latin, mathematics 
which not require special equipment. The reason for this 
obvious. The special rooms are equipped for special pur- 
poses; generally, therefore, they cannot satisfactorily used 
for other purposes, whereas academic rooms can used for 
most academic subjects. This difference the use these two 
general types rooms more pronounced small high 
schools due the fact that certain number special rooms 
are required, regardless enrollment. The 200 rooms 
these five buildings were then divided into academic and special 
rooms and their use—both room and capacity—calculated 
the basis eight-period day. 


this material hand the next question what con- 
stitutes satisfactory room and capacity usage. The 
maximum would the use every room its capacity every 
period the school day, 100 per cent for both room and 
capacity use. Experience has shown that this seldom achieved. 
the first place, most high schools are planned with standard 
size classroom with seating capacity from 45. This 
does not take into account the fact that every high school, re- 
gardless size, has some small classes which amount 
administrative skill can entirely eliminate. These small classes 
when housed large rooms make low capacity use. 

the light buildings now planned and high-school 
programs now offered, what then satisfactory building use? 
far the writer knows there yet scientific way an- 
swering that question. Based experience, some school sys- 
tems have set use standards. One city, for example, has fixed 
per cent the standard for room use and per cent for 
capacity use its high schools. 

the Survey the Cincinnati Public Schools there this 
statement regarding the use school buildings: 


high schools room utilization seventy-five per cent for aca- 
demic classrooms, sixty per cent for special classrooms, sixty per cent for 
the gymnasiums, forty-five per cent for auditorium, and twenty per 
cent for the lunch room considered high. high schools, pupil- 
station utilization for academic classrooms sixty per cent high, while 
special classrooms usually have slightly lower pupil-station utilization. 
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Elementary schools usually maintain higher percentages utiliza- 
tion for both rooms and pupil stations. This due much simpler 
problems scheduling. room utilization ninety per cent and 


pupil station utilization seventy-five per cent would generally 
considered 


method compare the buildings question 
with group other buildings which are regarded 
overcrowded school using this plan, these five 
Akron schools were compared with the results study 
junior and senior high schools, all regarded overcrowded. 
These schools ranged enrollment from two hundred three 
thousand and gave fair sampling high-school buildings. 

Using this procedure, Table was prepared, showing how 
the use academic and special rooms each these five high 
schools, based eight-period day, compared with these 
schools. The table should read follows: The academic 
room use the Buchtel High School was 123 per cent, and 
pupil-station use was IOI per cent, compared with 77.7 per 
cent and 56.6 per cent, respectively, the other schools. 
these same two items, the use the Buchtel building was 
45.3 per cent and 44.4 per cent greater than that this other 
group buildings. Taking the use these buildings 
standard, the percentage overload the Buchtel school was 
found 58.3 per cent room usage and 78.4 per cent 
pupil-station usage. This same plan was followed for the aca- 
demic and special rooms for each the five Akron 
will noted that the amount overload calculated ranged 
from per cent for room usage special rooms South 
High School 107.2 per cent the academic room use 
Fast High School. 

June 21, 1935, Ralph Waterhouse, who superin- 
tendent schools, presented the Akron Board Education 
26-page report outlining the building needs for the entire sys- 
tem. this report recommended that the Board pass the 
necessary resolutions submit bond issue $2,900,000 
PWA project the following August primary, which was done. 
According the provision the the Federal govern- 


Cincinnati, Ohio: Cincinnati Bureau Governmental Research, 
Edgar The Measurement and Interpretation School Building 
sation. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. (Teachers College, 


Columbia University, Contributions Education, No. 264). 
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ment makes outright grant per cent the cost 
approved projects, and loans the remaining per cent per 
cent interest. Since the $2,900,000 represented the per cent 


TABLE 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE 
UTILIZATION 

Acapemic CLAssRooMs 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE 
UTILIZATION 


Ms 
ScuHoot Rooms 


Usage tion Usage tion Usage 


Buchtel High School 
other high schools 


Percentage 


East High School...... 
other high schools. 


Percentage 


Garfield High School.... 
other high schools. 


Difference* 
Percentage 


Kenmore High School 
other high schools 


Percentage 


South High School..... 
other high schools. 


Difference* 


Percentage 


These show the percentage between the use the Akron high schools 
and these other buildings. sign front the figures means that the use the 
Akron buildings greater than that the other group. 

These show the relative percentage overload compared with these other 
buildings. They have been calculated dividing the percentage difference the percent- 
age use these buildings. For example, 45.3 divided 77.7 gives 58.3, the percentage 
overload when these other buildings are used the standard. 

Data not complete. 


raised locally, the recommended program totaled more 
than $5,000,000. This program provided for two new high- 
school buildings and additions four others, the replacement 
four elementary schools, and the remodeling nine others, 


56.6 68.3 38.1 
107.2 | 103.2 64.0 | 102.1 
77.7 56.6 68.3 38.1 
| | 
56.6 68.3 38.1 
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all which are badly needed. This report, prepared excel- 
lent form, contained large amount supporting data the 
need each case. 

One the requirements made the state office was 
that all school-building projects undertaken under 
must first have the approval the State Department Educa- 
tion. Because the need Akron apparent, this approval 
was readily given the Director Education. 

This bond issue for $2,900,000 was submitted the voters 
August 13, 1935, and received 19,383 votes for and 14,242 
votes against, 57.6 per cent favoring this issue. Although 
the legislature had passed the Annat Act 1933, which pro- 
vided that bond issues submitted for participation the Public 
Works Program required only majority vote, this bill was 


TABLE 


ENROLLMENT ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND 
AKRON FROM 1928 


YEAR 
Number Number Number 


1929-30 2,090 119 9,584 7 120 
1930-31 41,010 116 121 


| 


amended June 1935, raising the requirement per 
cent, the issue lost. was again submitted the November 
election, which received favoring vote 56.8 per cent, 
was lost second time. 

House Bill 579, known the Hesse Bill, which authorized 
the voting bond issues and operating levies prior May 15, 
1936, majority vote, was passed emergency measure 
the House November, 1935. This measure was later 
amended the Senate exclude bond issues, the 
cent vote for such issues will probably continue. 


well-known fact that high-school enrollment during 
the last few years has increased much more rapidly than 
elementary. study the enrollment figures Akron be- 
ginning certainly conforms with that trend and 
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explains the extreme congestion the high schools. The Akron 
schools are organized the plan, the figures given 
Table are separated accordingly. 

also interesting compare the percentage the 1930 
population enrolled Grades the public schools 
Ohio cities with populations more than two hundred thou- 
sand. The figures total population are those the census 
and the high-school enrollments used are those for September, 
1935, furnished the school superintendents. Using these 
data, the calculations given Table III have been made. 


TABLE 


ENROLLMENT Grapes 
SEPTEMBER, 1935 


1930 


Number Population 


Cincinnati 14,195 
Cleveland 43,748 
Columbus 
9,671 4.81 


TABLE 


Ficures Cost ror CuRRENT 
AKRON SCHOOLS 


Cost For CURRENT EXPENSES 


YEAR 


For Entire 
School 


1929-30 
1931-32..... 
1932-33..... 


cost high school general about one and 
one-half times that the elementary school. The recently 
enacted foundation program Ohio recognizes that ratio 
both the flat distribution and the guaranteed program. 
the former, the state subsidizes every elementary-school 
pupil (Grades the rate $30.60, while Grades 
the amount $45.90, one and one-half times that 
the elementary grades. The foundation program based 


City 
Akron 6.23 
$64.94 $104.03 $72.19 
66.76 94-55 72.61 
36.13 50.87 39.98 
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$45 per elementary-school pupil and $67.50 per high-school 
pupil the same ratio maintained there. When that differ- 
ence cost schooling for elementary- and high-school pupils 
considered relation the very rapid increase high-school 
enrollment Akron, and the high proportion its population 
found the high schools, considerable light thrown the 
causes their housing congestion the high schools and the 
financial difficulties. How the Akron Board Education 
endeavored meet the first these taking advantage 
the Public Works Administration has already been related. 
How they have met the financial problem shown the fig- 
ures per pupil costs for current expenses for the five-year 
period beginning given Table IV. 

The cost for current expenses per pupil average daily 
attendance for the entire state Ohio for Grades 
was approximately $64, and that for Grades 
$95. When the costs Akron are compared with these aver- 
ages, the extent which the cost the Akron program has 
been reduced once apparent. [Vol. XV, No. 


Notable Book 


most recent treatment English the general his- 

tory education found Eby and Arrowood’s 

Development Modern This volume, 
important contribution educational literature, intended 
textbook for professional study rather than book for the 
general reader. 

“The authors have new and peculiar point view 
offer, special thesis but instead using his- 
tory “background” for some particular pedagogical theory, 
they have sought discover and reveal the more important 
elements that have actually contributed making American 
education what today. other words, they are objective 
historians rather than advocates particular views. 

The value such type treatment obvious. The 
advocate some particular set educational doctrines com- 
monly and properly uses the historical method aid 
exposition. But there always the danger that such “history 


Eby, Frederick, and Charles Flinn. The Development Modern Educa- 
tion Theory, Organization, and Practice. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1934. xxiv 922 pp. 
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with purpose” will become means undesirable indoctrina- 
tion. the devil can quote scripture for his purpose, the spe- 
cial pleader can and does use history for his purpose. 

referring here, not the kind deliberate falsifica- 
tion history serve purpose which practiced certain 
Fascists and Marxists, but the unconscious distortion that 
almost certain characterize the historical exegesis the en- 
thusiastic proponent particular view. Under the teaching 
such person, Herbart, for example, likely regarded 
unenlightenment, rather than educational thinker real 
insight and powerful factor the evolution present-day 
education. The particular view being expounded apt 
looked upon kind Hegelian synthesis and consummation 
all preceding movements rather than simply stage the 
evolution educational theory and practice which will itself 
sometime historic. 

prophylaxis against such undesirable consequences 
there probably nothing more effective than thorough inocu- 
lation with history written competent objective historians, 
the present authors are. One the crying needs con- 
temporary education (as contemporary economics and 
tics) greater number people who are sufficiently well 
grounded history that they can properly critical parte 
history. 

true, course, that complete objectivity historical 
writing impossible. The historian, matter how competent 
and conscientious his selection facts and his methods 
dealing with them inevitably reflects his own bias. But can 
approach much more closely complete objectivity than 
can the advocate, that the difference between them qualita- 
tive rather than merely quantitative. 

Let turn now more particular examination the 
work under consideration. Perhaps its most distinctive char- 
acteristic the distribution space. the more than nine 
hundred pages, only twenty-eight are devoted the whole 
the period preceding the Protestant Reformation. This, 
course, means that developments since 1500 are treated much 
more fully than most one-volume works. This fuller treat- 
ment results chiefly from the more detailed accounts major 
topics that are usually included rather than the inclusion 


J 
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additional topics. The Protestant and Catholic Reformations 
and their educational consequences are allotted 172 pages, 
nearly one-fifth the whole book. This corresponds the 
authors’ estimate their importance. revolution the 
16th century, usually termed the Reformation, was the most 
far-reaching, many-sided, and profound awakening the his- 
tory the western world” (page 9). “Most the aspects 
modern education which are today great importance had their 
origin the Protestant school reconstruction” (page 
“for the first time since ancient days the study educational 
problems demanded attention” (page 183). Most students 
the subject probably would disagree with this estimate the 
importance the Reformation, and would prefer that some 
the space devoted given more adequate account 
such things Greek education, the rise the universities, 
and the Italian Renaissance. Moreover, they would deny that 
the Catholic church taught “that absolution for sins can 
purchased” (page 43), and that the “downfall” the Roman 
church (page 72) happy expression. 

Particularly noteworthy the treatment the major edu- 
cational reformers modern times—Comenius, Locke, Rous- 
seau, Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel, Hall, and Dewey. The 
sections devoted these men are not only more complete than 
usual work this kind, but they are comparable qual- 
ity with good monographs dealing with their respective subjects. 

the other hand, the treatment the institutional devel- 
opment the American school system, especially the more 
recent period, rather meager. After the excellent discussions 
the educational reformers, the treatment institutional de- 
velopments American education during the last forty fifty 
years mere sixteen pages, real anti-climax. 

The merits the work, however, far outweigh its defects. 
For the serious student education, indispensable ref- 
erence book. 


‘ 


The Seventh Annual School Administrators Conference will 
held George Peabody College for Teachers June 11, 
12, and 13. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Again, the Service the Teacher 


the risk appearing trite, worth repeating that the 
welfare and progress civilization depends upon the 
proper education the people; moreover, this education es- 
pecially necessary democracy such ours, because there the 
people make the laws and are otherwise sovereign. These be- 
liefs, which European visitor once dubbed the “American 
religion,” have been accepted from the time the first settle- 
ments. The school was born from these beliefs and from small 
beginnings has grown our most cherished public institution. 
universally agreed that the teacher makes the school 
largely what is, and, what more important, that has 
tremendous influence upon the lives his pupils. helps his 
pupils lay their foundation for life, and each his ministra- 
tions becomes lasting stone that foundation. 
excellent teacher, course, meant—assists them acquire 
the tools knowledge and instills them abiding desire 
use those tools; stimulates them think for themselves; 
inculcates them high ideals and points the way the 
realization those ideals. 

With his pupils the teacher stands loco indeed, 
frequently shapes his pupils’ lives more than the pupils’ 
parents. And helping shape their lives has assurance 
that his pupils will turn help shape the destinies civili- 
zation. after years his tutelage will shine back from his 
pupils’ lives bless him curse him. the real maker 
history. What opportunity, and what obligation! 

every sense the teacher servant mankind; fact, 
worker possesses greater opportunity for service. 
possesses this passion for service and the passion accom- 
panied burning love for teaching, his life certain 
full accomplishment and happiness; thus equipped, 
his pupils will likely “drink from running stream rather than 
stagnant pool.” the joy teaching, great teacher, 
William Lyon Phelps, once said: 


had rather earn living teaching than any other way. 
mind, teaching not merely life work, profession, occupation, 
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strong man rejoices run race. Teaching art—an art great 
and difficult master that man woman can spend long life 
it, without realizing much more than his limitations and his mist .kes, and 
his distance from the ideal. But the main aim happy days has been 
become good teacher, just every architect wishes good 
architect, and every professional poet strives toward perfection. 


Warp REEDER 


The Study Local Units 


recent grant $121,000 for study local school 

units Ohio will considerable interest the 

school people the state. During the summer 1935 
the United States Office Education requested funds from the 
Works Relief Appropriation carry such study thirty- 
one states. This request was not approved, but last December 
grant $844,000 was made the Office for this purpose. 
The scope this study was limited executive order the 
President ten states, selected the Office Education, 
which has general charge the project. Ohio has been selected 
one these ten states. 

This investigation local school which will 
carried under the general supervision the State Depart- 
ment Education, particular significance because the 
requirement the School Foundation Program regarding re- 
organization the schools the state. Quoted from this bill 
the following: 


before the first day September, 1935, and before the 
first days April, 1936, 1937, and 1938, each county board educa- 
tion the state shall prepare diagram map the county showing 
the then location and position all school districts therein, the location 
and character roads, the location streams and natural barriers, the 
location each school building and each route over which pupils are 
transported, together with statement the size and condition each 
building and the number and ages children attending the same. 

Upon completion each these surveys, the county board edu- 
cation shall prepare new diagram map the school districts the 
county school district prescribing the transfers territory, elimination 
school districts the creation new school districts which will pro- 
vide more economical and efficient system county schools; and 
before June first, annually, shall adopt the same the plan school 
district organization. 
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before the 15th day October, 1935, and before the 
first day July, 1936, 1937, and 1938, the county board education 
shall transmit such adopted plan organization the director, who 
shall approve the same, with such modifications and additions thereto 


deems desirable, and shall certify his approval the county board 
education. 


This study, then, carefully and thoroughly made, should 
extremely valuable both the State Department Educa- 
tion and county boards education carrying out this pro- 
vision the law for reorganizing the schools. 

Since the project financed from the Works Relief Appro- 
priation, the workers, some 290 number, will, with the excep- 
tion seven, taken from Works Progress Administration 
rolls. Under the provisions the original grant, these studies 
are completed December 31, 1936. 


Educational authorities three communities, Manchester, 
New Hampshire, Monongalia County, West Virginia, and 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, have decided carry demon- 
stration forums part nation-wide public-affairs forum 
project being sponsored the Office Education, under direc- 

Benezet, superintendent schools, Manchester, 
Floyd Cox, Monongalia County superintendent schools, 
and Corning, superintendent schools, Colorado 
Springs, will act administrators the demonstration centers, 
without compensation, and will meet Washington, C., 
make plans for the spring season. 

Seven additional forum demonstration centers, the operation 
which will started next fall, will selected from localities 
named originally possible places for civic-education programs 
this kind. Twenty-eight localities were named confer- 
ence Washington persons outstanding various fields 
endeavor, representing among others, the Chamber 
Commerce, organized labor, libraries, education, religious 
groups, and newspapers. Geographical distribution, popula- 
tion, variation type community, and other considerations 
entered into the original selection. The ten centers will 
located ten different states and will locally managed. 
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READINGS 


Paper Covers 


STEPHEN, director. Fifteenth Annual Report the 
International New York: Institute International Education, 

This report account recent visit Europe made the Director 
the Institute International Education. suggests that the cause inter- 
national understanding would advanced “either our military naval 
attaché foreign countries were replaced educational attaché.” 
The appendices contain information foreign fellowships and scholarships 
and the exchange students and professors between the different countries. 

One phase the work the Institute the preparation data con- 
cerning American professors who are abroad sabbatical leaves and the 
furnishing letters introduction them use while abroad. The Insti- 
tute the representative the United States nearly all the important 
summer sessions universities foreign countries. has been active 
finding places for displaced German professors. The review the activities 
the Institute such one would expect find annual report. 


FERDINAND BERNARD, English Grammar American High Schools 
since 1900. Washington, C.: Catholic University America, 1934. 
pp. 

general picture English grammar American secondary schools 
presented this investigation—its history, recent tendencies high-school 
grammar study, evaluation these trends the light modern educa- 
theories, the status high-school grammar since 1900, and critical 
estimate the modifications teaching procedure. “English grammar” 
variable term, but recognized high-school subject; such constitutes 
high-school problem. English grammar functional character and there- 
fore requires the functional approach. claims for itself too many educative 
values (Mr. Gruen lists but says the author, “In the absence 
reliable criteria, all but the constructive value may safely ignored.” 

The study comprehensive and analytical and should helpful those 
concerned with the teaching English grammar with the framing 
revising courses study high-school English. 

Nancy Mason 


Learning, lowa City, University 1933. pp. (Uni- 
versity lowa Studies, Studies Education, Vol. VIII, No. 

Norem has devised series eight criteria the basis which experi- 
mental studies transfer training may evaluated. Recent experimenta- 
tion transfer characterized lack certainty statistical treatment. 
was found that factors affecting the data are often neglected. This author 
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concludes that transfer may take place generalization, and that the amount 
proportional the degree similarity existing between the functions con- 
cerned (in support the theory identical elements). bibliography 
titles appended. 

Wiederaenders contributes contrast and critique bond and Gestalt 
psychologies the two are related the learning process. Principles and 
methods Gestalt psychology are developed detail they are concerned 
with problems involved elementary reading. The current practice 
elementary reading based upon bond mechanistic psychology, the laws 
exercise and effect, which imply specificity learning. The attention 
the writer might directed recent tendency criticize 
ogy being all too and the fact that Thorndike’s new theory 
learning, which emphasizes the principle belongingness, has been 


with Gestalt psychology. 


Psychology Learning, lowa City, lowa: University lowa, 1934. 
143 pp. (University lowa Studies, Studies Education, Vol. No. 

This volume contains extension Mr. Wiederanders’ study learning 
reported the first volume the Studies the Psychology Learning. 

McConnell reports the results experiment dealing with authoritative 

identification (repetition, bond connectionism—method “A”) versus discov- 

ery (development meaning, Gestaltism—method “B”) the learning 

arithmetic children. The experiment lasted for seven months and 617 

subjects participated. Pupils learn facts method whereas “they develop 

deliberate and meditative attack upon them” during learning under method 

Mr. Henry’s results suggest that the solution problems geometry 

adolescents’ insight present per cent the cases. Three criteria 

insight are specified. Morgan found certain characteristics problem- 
solving behavior adults. Among these are: wide individual variations; 
criteria correctness solution are artificial and abstract; lack supposed 
influence frequency, recency, and annoyance. 
Standards and Research, 
United States Employment Service 


AMERICAN FEDERATION ORGANIZATIONS FOR THE Harp 
Proceedings the Fifteenth Annual Meeting. Washington, C.: 1537 
Thirty-fifth Street, Northwest, 1934. 124 pp. 

The purpose the Federation Organizations for the Hard Hear- 
ing “to act the national and international fields social work for the 
deafened, encourage the founding local organizations, spread national 
propaganda the interests the deafened and the prevention deaf- 
ness.” Excellent articles all phases the work these organizations are 
included this volume proceedings. 

Walter Wells, his article “Hopeful Trends Otology” points 
recent research which has thrust into the foreground attention the follow- 
Die Lehre von der Gestalt. Berlin and Leipzig: Walter Gruyter, 1931. 


Brown, F., and Feder, “Thorndike’s Theory Learning Gestalt Psy- 
chology,” Psychological Bulletin, XXXI (June, 1934), pp. 426-37. 
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ing significant facts: the affection hearing the exanthemata children 
and the influence hearing the ductless glands and other organs, and 
various nutritional and biochemical factors; the renewed interest otoscle- 
rosis, which the cause almost all cases progressive deafness; prevention 
deafness result the application information gained research 
the influence the endocrine system progressive deafness; the hygienic 
aspects otology encouraged the prevention and care the common cold; 
the passage city ordinances and the insistence upon factory regulations 
protect employees against noises shrill, disagreeable character. 

“Effects Handicaps Personality,” Manfred Guttmacher, con- 
demns the frequent tendency parents encourage their hard-of-hearing 
children refrain from admitting their handicap. Mr. Guttmacher ably 
expresses this point follows: “There greater mental health insurance 
give our children than sympathetically teach them face the real 
truths life—whether regard their stature, their intelligence, 
their hearing, any other characteristics.” 

paramount importance all individuals handicapped hearing 
inacuity, the retention regaining normal voice quality. The article 
“Our Voices: Some New Scientific Facts Pointing Ways Improvement” 
Oscar Russell, brings new insight this question reason his 
X-rays and motion-picture studies the vocal cords. The latter indicate that 
the strident quality which frequently accompanies loss hearing, the 
result constriction the entire superior larynx. Similarly the “breathy,” 
“hollow,” voice quality the congenitally deaf shown motion pictures, 
displays lack proper vocal-cord adjustment. Mr. Russell further diagnoses 
the speech the congenitally deaf lacking rhythmic flow and intonation. 

Mason 


Books Read 


VoELKER, Character the Making: Introduction the Theory 
Character Education. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Hale Company, 
1934. 160 pp. 

Mr. Voelker, state superintendent public instruction Michigan, 
presents dynamic theory character. conceive it,” says, “as fixed 
mental structure the sum qualities being miss its real signifi- 
cance, for can understood only living force shifting boundaries 
and evolving processes.” has its source and satisfaction, 
which its highest level happiness, its goal. Ideas are compounded into 
beliefs, prejudices, sentiments, complexes, and ideals 
fixed, but fluid and ever changing. Conflicts arise from unharmonized 
sentiments and ideals. Social control may conflict with the individual’s 
wishing. This may coercion, often rebellion 
the part the individual, the intelligent discrimination which determines 
choice. any case develop attitudes, “those large adjustments the 
environment which seem times involve the whole personality.” These 
adjustments “wholesome environment” lead character integration. 

times difficult distinguish between what intended the 
author psychology and what intended metaphor. Anyway, not 
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writing either textbook psychology handbook for teachers. Mr. 
Voelker’s presentation readable and stimulating, and should promote further 
interest this important field education. ‘That his discussion raises more 
questions than answers probably his credit. 


Francis 


CaTHERINE Laughing and Crying Preschool Chil- 
dren: Study the Social and Emotional Behavior Young Children 
Indicated Laughing and Crying. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1934. pp. (Child Development Monographs, No. 14) 

This monograph presents study certain emotional and social be- 

havior patterns evidenced the laughing and crying children who 
attended the nursery schools the Child Development Institute, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. attempt was made make the technique 
recording objective possible. The results clearly indicated that laugh- 
ing and crying are predominantly forms social behavior for children this 
age. correlation was found with intelligence, sex differences appeared, 
and positive correlations were apparent between chronological age and fre- 
quency laughing and crying. Marked individual differences between the 
children were noted. the children grew older more laughing and less cry- 
ing was observed. 


L., Educational Yearbook the International Institute 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1934. pp. 

This one the most important issues this useful series. com- 
posed three monographs: Educational System France,” trans- 
lation the Atlas PEnseignement France prepared the International 
Conference Examinations which was organized 1931 the Carnegie 
Corporation; “Higher Education Soviet Russia” Nucia Lodge; and 
“The Making Nazis” the editor, Mr. Kandel, who also supplies 
general introduction. 

The present volume does not lack detailed factual information. The 
section the educational system France, particular, presentation 
time schedules, courses study, and examination requirements French 
schools all kinds and upon all levels. But the work particularly 
commended because attempts throughout provide interpretation 
the facts presented. Nowhere else English there thorough treatment 
the “new education” Germany under Hitler. And this section alone 
makes the book invaluable all who would know present educational condi- 
tions. The same remark applies only little less pertinently the treatment 
higher education Russia although difficult write definitively 
movement which rapidly changing Russian education apparently is. 
French education the world already knows great deal, and there are 
great many sources available; but the present authoritative account unique 
the attention which here given the sequences and interrelations 
studies the French Republic. 


The volume lacks the wide variety topics found previous numbers 
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the series, but the topics which treats adds our educational 
information and philosophy notable degree. 


Folklore the Bura Animists with Meaningful Experience Curriculum. 
New York: Fleming Revell Company, 1934. 316 

This book has grown out the author’s ten years’ experience mission 
school work Garkida, Nigeria, and deals particularly with the work 
Lakoja, one the centers served from Garkida. The author’s philosophy 
missionary education can best expressed his own words: 

schools thought are approaching primitive people three ways. 
The first school earnestly and passionately tries pull the local culture, 
root and stock, and put its place foreign culture. This they find 
quite impossible. second school ignores the local culture, much man 
who takes apple tree into the tropics ignores the climate. They bring their 
culture and their educational methods and try plant them. they not 
grow, the primitive people are branded inferior mentally and morally. The 
third school tries appreciate the culture primitive people. They join 
hands with the local groups seeking the way richer and fuller life. The 
third seems the sound approach the education primi- 
tive people. 

has been happy experience live primitive society and work 
with the leaders that society building elementary-school community 
curriculum which will enable the animist choose experiences which will 
enrich his socially desirable practices and integrate them with practices which 
have been found meet life’s needs fuller way.” 

Part the author explains his attitude toward primitive people and 
their folklore, expounds his philosophy education, and describes the primi- 
tive situation Lakoja. insists that thorough knowledge its folklore 
necessary for real understanding the culture any primitive group and, 
therefore, essential successful educational work with it. sampling the 
folktales the Bura people given Part the more than eight 
hundred tales which the author has collected and transcribed, twenty-four are 
reproduced here, “to help the reader enter into the thought-life the 
animist.” the work the school, folktales are often referred to, 
but seldom told,” since each child already knows them. 

Part the heart the book, comprising does curriculum 
“Life-Related Projects with Specific Objectives.” The four projects are: 
home and social life, health, agriculture and livestock, and crafts. These 
projects are dealt with through 144 specific problems, which the following 
are samples: that makes Machar’s home the best home the 
community? Where mosquitoes come from and how can destroy them? 
What shall plant our farms besides make soap?” 
The account these problems followed description two types 
day the school and brief summary. 

This book important contribution the literature missionary 
education, but more than that. case study the application the 
principles progressive education particular situation, highly 
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valuable for the educational profession general. regretted that 
the treatment impressionistic, the whole, rather than systematic, closely 
knit, and complete. The reviewer looked vain for many facts that seem 
him essential for understanding the experiment with which the book deals, 
and which could easily have been supplied. 


EckELBERRY 


WRIGHTSTONE, Appraisal Newer Practices Selected Public 
Schools. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 
117 

This study compares educational results four communities with refer- 
ence newer- and standard-type procedures using the matched-pairs tech- 
nique. The study concerned with “areas intellectual factors, dynamic 
factors, and social performance factors.” The results are uniformly favor 
newer-type procedures. The study subject the usual defects lack 
reliability, validity, and adequate sampling. The author claims that has 
secured reliable basis prediction.” 

Buffalo State Teachers College 


The Energy Requirement Normal Three- and Four-Year- 
Old Children under Standard Basal Metabolism Conditions and during 
Periods Quiet Play. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1934. pp. (Child Development Monograph No. 16) 

This study divided into two parts: the basal metabolism, the energy 
requirement necessary for maintenance, and the energy requirement for quiet 
play nursery-school environment. The subjects were girls and boys, 
three and four years age, who attended the nursery school the Child 
Development Institute Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Six metabolism determinations were made for each child. The results 
were carefully tabulated and compared with those Benedict and 
The previous standards proposed for children this age seem too low accord- 
ing this study. The author adds that “the basal energy metabolism 
normal three- and four-year-old children higher than has been previously 

The second part the study shows that the energy expended during 
quiet play averages 3.62 calories per kilogram per hour for the girls and 3.98 
for the boys. This average increase over the basal rate per cent 
for girls and per cent for boys, which comparable adults for the 
activity dressing and undressing. Studies such this one will help the 
establishing standards for caloric requirement for activities young chil- 
dren similar those which have already been made for adult activities. 


Pray, al. Graded Objectives for Teaching Good American 
Speech. New York: Dutton and Company, 1934. pp. 
This book consists essentially long lists words written the phonetic 
alphabet, affording practice certain consonant and vowel combinations. 
After these words are mastered, suggested that they practiced simple 
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word groups and sentences, and one example each given. third section 
each unit usually consists distinguishing between related sounds, and 
fourth deals with the intonation single sounds, words, and sentences. 
suggestions are included for practice correct usage, colorful and vivid phrase- 
ology, clarity, force, flavor, poise, fluency, and urbanity. Teachers who are 
unacquainted with the science phonetics will find the book unintelligible. 
Even phoneticians who are interested progressive education may regret 
the excessively formal arrangement purely materials which the 
book consists. Other phases language teaching have long since abandoned 
this type isolated, meaningless The book was apparently intended 
background material for the use teachers phonetics the New York 


City public schools. 


Ten Seniors. and Teaching, edited 

Frank Hart. New York: Macmillan Company, 1934. pp. 
This book largely direct transcription and tabulation high-school 
pupils’ responses inquiry favorite, best, and least-liked teachers. 
The reader likely entertain one two responses it, that 
amusing tour force that really has something value. Going directly 
pupils secure their reasons for teacher rating seems new idea 
scale large that attempted Mr. Hart, and offers the teacher 
those concerned with teachers fresh attack the problem good teaching. 
But that all that the book attempts, with three chapters made wholly 
pupils’ statements about the different categories teachers, three chapters 
tabulating characteristics the teacher types, and introduction and brief 
conclusion. The book might well serve the basis for further work teacher- 
rating schemes and for discussion teacher qualities meetings various 
sorts, although not and does not pretend scientific study. might 
handily set any about discovering which classification belong and 
what might improve (unless the same problem perennially rising 

our own classrooms). 
Grorce 
East High School, Columbus 


Adolescent the Family: Study Personality Development the 
Home Environment. Report the Subcommittee the Function 
Home Activities the Education the Child. New York: Appleton- 
Century Company, 1934. pp. 

This study was directed securing picture the present-day Amer- 
ican family functioning environment for child development” (p. xiii). 
Attention was centered individual children from four cultural groups, rural 
and village children, the urban white child American parents, the Negro 
child, and the immigrant child. Part presents the characteristics typical 
members within the various groups; Part deals with such fundamental prob- 
lems status family, the child and his parent, family activities, sex educa- 
tion, types successful and unsuccessful families, family relationships, and the 
development the child regardless the cultural group. The appendices 
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include tables which further illumine the report and give details concerning 
the procedures used the study. 

The importance the home the personality development the child 
the outstanding finding the study, and this importance shown center 
the “subtle, intangible relations family life” (p. 299). This 
interesting and informative book for those concerned with the adolescent. Its 
greatest value, however, seems lie its challenge educators for 
increasing emphasis education for home and family life with especial atten- 
tion the assuming parents those functions which belong peculiarly 
them. 

University Minnesota 


The Control State-Supported Teacher-Training Pro- 
grams for Negroes. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1934. pp. (Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions 
Education, No. 605) 

This study the control the state-supported teacher-training insti- 
tutions for Negroes includes interesting picture the growth and develop- 
ment these institutions, analysis the present plans control including 
the personnel, size, and duties the agencies control and the method 
selection, the length term, the qualifications for membership, and compen- 
sation the members such boards. 

The chapter the development the state-supported institutions for 
the training Negro teachers especially interesting one who wishes 
get brief but concise picture the rapid growth and advancement these 
institutions. 


ANDERSON 


H., The Measurement Bilingual Background. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. pp. (Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, Contributions Education, No. 623) 

This volume presents detailed account the procedures followed the 
construction instrument measure the degree bilingual background 
which was defined the ratio the amount foreign language English. 
The test developed was validated against the ratings bilingual background 
which had been made previously competent investigator house-to-house 
survey. coefficient validity reported .73 one school and .82 
second school. 

This test should interest those engaged carrying controlled 
experimentation community where bilingual background varied. Pupils 
could paired the basis this test rather than the tedious task 
collecting ratings from house-to-house canvass the community. 

James 
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Co-operative Study Secondary-School Standards 


than seven hundred collaborators all parts 
the country have co-operated the evaluation and 

constructive criticism check lists developed during 
the past three months the Committee the Co-operative 
study Secondary-School Standards. This Committee repre- 
sents the six regional associations colleges and secondary 
schools the country and was organized 1933. Its purpose 
develop improvements the methods and standards 
secondary schools throughout the country. Walter Crosby Eells 
with the title co-ordinator directing the work the Com- 
mittee. These educators include the principals public high 
schools various types and sizes every state, head masters 
many private and denominational secondary schools, representa- 
tives state departments education, and professors edu- 
cation leading schools education. 

Since the executive office the Co-operative Study was 
opened Washington last September the Committee has for- 
mulated statements guiding principles and tentative check 
lists covering almost fourteen hundred items classified five 
general areas. These have been distributed the collaborators 
order secure their judgments and constructive suggestions 
for improvement. 

The five areas selected and the number items each are: 


Number 
Items 
Pupils (Articulation, admission, guidance, and records) 267 
Staff (Qualifications, improvement, conditions service) 220 
The plant (Health and safety, economy and efficiency, and adapt- 
ability the educational process) 221 
Educational program (Curriculum, students’ activities, library 
Administration (Organization, business management, community 
relations) 105 


The areas selected and the number items each are: 
check lists generally favorable, but they have made hundreds 
suggestions for modification and improvement before they 
are willing approve them entirely satisfactory instruments 
for purposes evaluation, stimulation, and accreditation. Most 
the judges seem feel, however, that these proposed instru- 
ments, even their tentative form, look toward much more 
flexible, valid, and stimulating standards than those now use. 


